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know," or of writing a friendly letter from a town which they had 
visited. 

"Oh!" they cried, "we never had grammar like this before. We 
learned it. We didn't have to write and give examples, and we never 
picked phrases and clauses in anything except our grammars." They 
declared and tried to prove that they could not give a book description 
except in the exact words of the book; and asked if I thought it fair to 
give sentences out of my head when they studied the book only. These 
incidents show that the teacher has become such a slave to the textbook 
that her pupils seem to know in theory what they cannot put into 
practice. 

Theodora C. Cox 

Public Schools 

Millwood, Va. _________ 

"PARAGRAPHS AS TRAINS"— THE CABOOSE 

Will Professor Crawford permit the addition of a caboose to his 
paragraph-train ? I have found the close of the paragraph — or of the 
whole theme — to be the most difficult part for the young student to 
master. He begins bravely and with "emphasis." He leads on with 
apparent "clearness" and "coherence." Then losing the train of 
thought among disconcerting switches and sidetracks, he slows down 
and, instead of driving his thought home with force and decision, he 
stops limply in a " weak close." All for want of a caboose at the end 
of his train! 

On the freight train — perhaps Professor Crawford has never handled 
freight traffic — the conductor rides in the caboose. From this point 
of vantage he directs the movements of the train and, if need be, keeps 
a lookout for whatever may follow. Though the engineer on the loco- 
motive pulls the throttle, even he takes orders from the caboose. Like- 
wise in exposition or argument the statement with which the paragraph 
closes should give direction to every sentence in it, even to the topic 
sentence itself. All should lead up to it. On a passenger train, of 
course, the conductor rides where he likes. He moves to and fro at 
pleasure or sits beside the affable pretty girl in the Pullman, for he has 
no caboose. And in the fast express of the narrative or descriptive 
paragraph, we never know where to look for a key sentence. An exposi- 
tory or argumentative paragraph, however, to avoid collision and con- 
fusion and to bring the thought safely home, should carry its directing 

idea in the final sentence — in the caboose. 

J. M. Grainger 
Farmville, Va. 



